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\ SPECIAL EXHIBITION O] 
GLASS 

In October there will be installed in the 
Gallery of Special Exhibitions (D 6) articles 
of glass selected from the collections of the 
various departments and ordinarily shown 
n the galleries throughout the Museum 
The exhibition will open to Members with 
i private view on the afternoon of October 
13 and to the public on the morning of the 
following da 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art has 
organized its collections according t 
historical classification, but many museums 
exhibit theirs by tvpe of article or by ma- 
terial and there is much to be learned by a 
student, a designer, and a craftsman from 


collection oO presented D Dringing 











vether these objects in glass, the institution 
tself and the public will have an oppor- 
tunity to take account of the great riches in 
the Museum and to study in an unbroken 
panorama the history of one of the oldest of 
still existing crafts 

Glass has been put to a multitude of uses 


f which was the imita- 


mong the earhest « 
tion of semiprecious stones. In the davs of 
the Byzantine Empire its color suggested 
ts use IN Windows, a practice which became 
highly developed in Europe during the 
Middle Ages. Today it is being emploved 
More and More n arch tectur®re, and many 
ndustries have recently begun to see tts 
possibilities. Phe exhibition, however, will 
be confined to the use of glass for the mak- 
ng of vessels—one of the earhest and most 
mportant uses of the material and one that 


as lasted without interruption for at least 


H. kb. Wintock 


IH PROGRAM OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATIONAL WORK 


{ 


ie retelling ot 


i twice-told tale to remind the Members of 


It may perhaps seem like 1 
the Museum that the instructors are at 
their service for guidance in the galleries, or 
again to suggest that appointments, when 
possible, be made in advance 

Ihe Lecture Program tor 1930-1937 1s 
issued in two parts, the first covering the 
months from October through January 
Copies of Part ] are being sent to the mem- 
bership this month. In this are announced 
the courses planned for Members, for the 
seneral public, and for teachers 

Four series of talks, three of Which begin 
n November, are to be given for Members 
by the staff of the Department of Educa- 
tional Work. Miss Abbot has chosen tor her 
subject Considerations on Painting: an 
Analysis of Representative Examples. [he 


topics to be discussed are Portraiture, The 


Figure, Landscape, and [The Contemporary 
Scene. A survey of the arts of China will be 
viven by Miss Duncan under the title The 
Changing East. After discussing the earls 


phases of Chinese civilization and the unity 
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she will 
politi- 


rained under the Han Dynasty, 
review the important developments 
al. religious, and artistic—down to the 
Manchu period. The master 

the outstanding producers 


of woodcuts, engravings, etchings, and lith- 


close ot the 


print makers 


wraphs, from Schongauer and Mantegna to 
Delacroix and Daumier 
OV Vrs Fansler in 
Mr. Shaw offers a course on classical and 


W i) be conside red 


a series ol eight talks 


nee architecture. In this the typical 


structures of the great periods in Greece 


Ie naiss 


and Byzantium will be analyzed and 


Rom«e 


the reshaping of the classic ideal will be 
traced as it de velop din Italy, France, and 


England 


For the children of Members gallerv talks 
will be given at four o’clock on Monda 


[hese are planned to nterest bovs and girls 
to twelve vears of age \mons 
the subjects that will be presented, by Miss 
Bradish, Mr Miss 
Freeman, and Mr. laggart, are the dail 
ptians, the Oriental theater 


Busselle, Miss Duncan 


lite of the | r\ 


val tournaments and life in ¢ olonial 


ct that 32,206 adults attended the 
talks offered to the public last season by the 
| 


+ 


taff of the department mav by some 


s { 
thought a statement of little importance 
hese critics might justly observe that the 


really important question ts, What did thes 

sitors gain thereby? While this 1s ut 
» crux of the matter, it is ob 
one question that can never be 
inswered. We can only continue our efforts 
the behef that all the seed has 
len upon unfertile soil 

The general scheme of the free talks and 
lectures offered for 1936-1937 follows that 
The talks are listed in 
he Lecture Program according to the day 


of the past season 


of the week on which they are given. For th 


benefit of the casual visitor tours of thi 
various collections are offered on Tuesdays 
Wednesdays, and Thursdays: an hour's sur- 
vey of the notable objects in one of the 


Museum 


lo serve those who wish to pursue a definite 


More mportant sections olf the 


who find it difficult to 
groups of talks will be given 


line of study but 
come often, 


4; 


once a month, on second Tuesdays, first 


Wednesdays, and so on, through the season 


MUSEUM OF ARI 


These are: Tapestries, by Miss Bradish and 
Miss Freeman; Milestones in American Art 
by Mr. Busselle; Oriental Art, by Miss Dun 
can; Types of Painting, by Mrs. Fanslet 
and The Art of Egypt, by Mr. Taggart 

\ number of courses, some short 
extending over several months, are planned 
hose who can attend talks week b 
week The Art of Italy, given by Mi 
Abbot, Miss Freeman, and Mr. Shaw, will 
be continued throughout the season, the 
first term surveving the most notable cd 


velopments from the period of the Etruscan 


ot he rs 


lor 1 


and Greek civilizations through the M 1cLi¢ 
Aves. An Introduction to the Language of 
Painting, given by Mrs. Fansler, will also be 


continued into the second term, consider 
irmajorthemes: [The Vox ilar ay 
ne External } 

The Artist Approach to H rs 


Dien na 
What Is Stvler Mrs. kansler will also give 
shorter course, [he Artist and S 
ng with the social conditions that have 


shaped creative ettort M 5s Bradish ofter 


two short courses: |} he Evolution of Furn 


ire Type ind Ceran In the Lecture 
Hall, on Saturday mornings, M \bbot 
will g ( ’ Series « \ hour te Y { 
(Du line ol the }] STOr a) Pa Nitin ] Ihe 
Netherlands and Span o be llowed | 
similar seri yn Pain (german n 


Lim nad \ labk e r 
ponse Was LI aul 1) th tena ntihy 
twen elignt S rad , 78 

\ n past Vear ley talke ay p) nn 
for Saturday afternoor wih 
This season the instructors will a 
October through M ) 
( ul rel CK It 1p ' 
cit T VC irts of wriou ( 1 nat 
periods. Each of these vill be | 
on the following Sund N ; 

wo o'clock on Saturdays ci 
number of unrelated tal j 

T Ds ol ¢ ec < 

Columb | nivel Nal, \ 
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Everard M. Upjohn of the Department of 
bine Arts, Columbia University, and Stephen 
V. Gran and James |. Rorimer of the 
\ 


n Museum 


four talks for the deaf 


letropolita 
During the season 
ind deafened who read the | ps will be given 
on Sat ons by M 
Walker 
\s has | 
offers on Saturda\ 


urday aftern ss Jane B 
the Museum 
and Sunday 
illustrated 
alists eminent in their various 


first section of the Program 


ng Deen its custom 
alternoons 
during five winter months lec- 
tures by spec 
fields. In the 
nine lecturers who have not before spoken 
n this series are listed: John Angel, sculp- 
tor, speaking on The Making of Cathedral 
Sculpture; Ellis Ames Ballard, collector 
on French Engraved Portraits of the XVI] 
W. Norman Brown, of the Uni- 


Pennsylvania, on Paintings as 


Century; 
Versity ol 
Manuscript Illustrations in India; Kenneth 
Mackenzie ¢ ark, Director of the National 
Gallery, London, on Characteristics of Eng- 
\rt; Wilham F. Edgerton, of the Uni- 
ol Chicago, on What Do We Know 
- Llovd Goodrich, ot 
Museum of American Art, on 
[he Centenary of Winslow Homer; Ernst 
. Herzfeld, of The Institute for Advanced 
Study, on Sasanian Art; Karl Kup, of the 
New York Public Library 


[Triumphs 


lish 
versit' 
about Egyptian Art 
the Whitney 


,on Pageants and 
and J icob 
Rosenberg, formerly of the Kaiser Friedrich 
Museum, Berlin, 
XVII Century 


Guidance by appointment will, 


in Book Illustration; 
on Dutch Painting of the 


as in the 
past be given; a nominal fee ts asked of all 
except Members of the Museum and teachers 
and pupils of the public schools of the City 
of New York. Last 
adults asking for this service was 5,324 

The 
that are open without fee 
public schools of 
Thev are 


a broader knowledge of the history ot 


the number ot 


season 


Museum again announces courses 
to teachers of the 
New York 
those who attend 
the 


tions that deter 


the Cutv of 


planned to give 


arts and of the social cond 


mined their character as well as a greater 


familiarity with the collections of the Mu- 
ourses the illustrative 


related to the 


rcertainofthe< 
s definitely school 
l hose who wish credit register 


New 


curriculum 


through the College of the City of 


TROPOLITAN MUSEUM OI! 


74 


ARI 


York and Hunter College 
ask a small registration fee and conduct th 
lhe course otfered by Miss 


l hese institutions 


examinations 
Abbot is also listed for credit by Columbia 
University and New York University 

This course, the Outline of the History of 
Painting in the Netherlands and Spain, has 
already been mentioned, as it 1s not only 
open to teachers for credit but may be at- 
tended by the public. The course on Th 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance, given by 
Miss Abbot and Miss Freeman last season 
will be repeated. As the talks were given in 
the galleries and the number of those regis- 
tering was limited to fiftv, many who wished 
to attend had to be refused admittance: 
hence the repetition. Miss Bradish and Miss 


Duncan will offer a course, Craftsmen of the 


East and West, a survey contrasting the 
artistic standards and the social life of 
diverse races as these are exemplified in the 


and other 
two-hour, — fifteen-week 
and Art 
Mr. 


those who 


creations ol 
craftworkers \ 
American History 
by Mrs. Fansler and 
The European backgrounds of 
settled the New World and the 
wrought in the arts by new physical and 

Phe appl 


social conditions will be studied 
cation to classroom work of the material to 


potters, Weavers, 


course, will be 
o1ven Busselle 


changes 


be found in the Museum will be stressed 


are offered to teachers no 
they 


These courses 


alone for the enjoyment and_ profit 


second 


gain therefrom. A 
familiarize 


themselves may 
and 
them with the collections 
to the Museum to stud) 


Important purpose Is to 
so that they may 
bring their classes 


the 


civilizations of 


visible ey idences ot the 
the 


quainted with the 


at first hand 
past, to become ac- 
manners and customs ol 


Inspiration for ther 
Phat the pub- 


other races 


and to gain 
work in drawing and design 
value ol 


that the 


realize the 
the fact 
number of pupils who visited the Museum 
Of these 
Museum 1n- 


through the 


lic schools of the city 


study is proved by 


such 


last season was 15,874 4,302 did 
not have the services of the 


but were guided 


collections by thet 


Structors 


r teachers—an indication 


we like Lo bel] eve, ol the value of the courses 


for teachers that have been offered during 
past Vvears 


lo encourage 
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there is published in the Lecture Program a 
list of gallery talks for elementary school 
classes, closely related to the work of the 
schools, that will be given by the instructors 
upon request. To classes from the high 
schools and junior high schools, as well as 
to those trom the elementary grades, the 
staff of the department ts at all times ready 
to give talks on subjects related to the 
school curriculum. 

HuGER ELLIoTI 


STUDY HOURS ON COLOR 
AND DESIGN 


Ihe Museum’s annual series of Study 
Hours on Color and Design, offered in 
1930-1937 for the twentieth season, com- 
prise free public courses on Sundays, Tues- 
davs, and Thursdavs, Members’ courses on 
Mondays and Fridays, and a special course 
for teachers in the public schools. 

\s heretofore, all these courses are con- 
tinuous through the season; some, however, 
consist of sequences of short courses com- 
plete in themselves and readily taken as 
separate units. Thus the course Design in 
the Decorative Arts, offered Tuesday morn- 
ings, consists of lectures and gallery talks 
arranged in three groups, one of eight de- 
voted to general study of design, tollowed 
by two shorter ones of four each, dealing 
respectively with Design in Wood and De- 
sign in Textiles. A similar arrangement is 
followed in the short course on Color, offered 
fuesday afternoons—a general study ot 
color, followed by special studies on Color 
in Ceramics and The Painter’s Use of Color 

Qn Thursday afternoons only four-lec- 
ture courses will be given. hese offer op- 
portunity for examination of special fields 
and will be of interest to persons who have 
limited time for Museum study. One of these 
short courses is entitled Design in Con- 
temporary Decorative Art, another Design 
and Color in Dress 


Members’ lectures are again arranged in 


group sequences: Monday afternoons 
general series on the decorative arts, fol- 


lowed by special series on Design in the 


Grap! \rts and on Design and Crattsman- 


ship; and Friday afternoons, a general se- 
ries on design, supplemented by shorter 
courses on Design in Wall Coverings and 
Design in Rugs 

Continuing the method tound satisfactor\ 
last season, the Monday afternoon course 
for Members will be planned so that small 
groups may be formed tor specialized studs 
in Which any who wish to make objects in 
techniques which they already know will be 
eiven guidance in design and color and in 
the selection of motives from the collections 

The long course, Sunday afternoons, will 
include a number of outside specialists 
among them Harvey Wiley Corbett, on 
Design in Architecture; Francis Lenvygon 
on Interior Design; Miss Nancy V. Me- 
Clelland, on Wallpaper; Eugene Schoen, on 
Modern Materials of Decoration; Alvin | 
Powell, on Light in Design; Mrs. Gertrude 
Gheen Robinson, on Combining Decorative 
Stvles; and Hildreth Meiére, on Design in 
Mural Decoration. Pauline Simmons and 
Joseph Downs of the Museum staff will also 
speak in this series. 

During the months when the Neighbor 
hood Circulating Exhibitions are on tour 
October through June) one or more Stud) 
Hours on Color and Design will be given at 
the various locations where these collections 
are shown. Among the titles of such talk 
are Design and Color: Lessons from Near 
Eastern Art; Color Facts Taught by the Art 


of China; Japanese Prints and Textiles: a 
Study in Design. The Museum BULLETIN 


and Weekly Calendar, as well as the dail 
papers, will carry announcements of thi 
dates and places of the es lect Ires 

It may be well to repeat here that in the 
Study Hours on Color and Design thi 
method is first to discuss the elements of d 
sign and the principles of color revealed b 
analysis and comparison of Museum pies 


brought to the classroom tor such demon 
stration, and in subsequent llerv talks 
rediscover and confirm them in many other 
forms, materials, and styles of art 
means providing the Museum visitor “ 
simple practical aids toward enjoyment 
the « st] } 

RicHARD F. Bact 
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THE PERSIAN EXPEDITION seven compartments. We uncovered and re- 
corded twelve and examined scores of others 


n the vain hope of finding one unrifled. But 





EXCA West time and the goatherds, who spend davs in 

[he Persian Expedition set out for [rat the mountains, had done their work of de- 
the tall ot 1934 lor its third season with struction thoroughly: and our only reward 

n n view—first, to complete the aside trom architectural information, was a 
work on the ruins at WKasr-1-Abu Nasr near lew Parthian silver coins of the first centun 
Shiraz. and second, to mak short invest B. c. or the first century A. D. and some bits 





ND AT NISHAI R 


HEIGHT ABOUT {°4 INCHES. IN THE TEHERAN MUSEUM 


work of the season of 1933-1934 at WKasr-i- We had intended to camp on the moun- 
\bu Nasr was concentrated on the remains — taintop, but an unseasonable torrential rain 
of the Sasanian fortress of Which a prelim soon discouraged us, and for the rest of the 
nary description was published in Sectior time on the site we strengthened our muscles 
Il of the BULLETIN for December, 1934 and blistered our feet by climbing up and 


But before we finished the digeine on thi down the bare rocks each dav. When we had 


irtress 1t seemed advisable to investigate finished our investigation of the tombs, we 
some of the field-stone tombs which stand — resumed digging to complete the plan of the 
on top of the mountains to the north of the — fortress. According to Professor Ernst | 


ruins, and which from the plain look like Herzteld,! our excavations during the sea- 


small lumps on the skvline (see f 2 son of 1933-1934 Vielded the only Sasanian 
[here were hundreds of them built on th ; 

1 . i? ] H1istor lray / \ 
solid rock, roughly circular in plan and Fxg sis eT ae fcademy, 1034) (London 
emicircular in section, with from one to 1935), p.< 
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| | re bray rv Tr ( nd t neg phote 
( wled ol ( re} kept us sv. Our concession trom the 
! ne rtre “A re ed l ernment to excavate alt hasr-l-Abu Nas! 
snes ; 11 ‘ ; \ expire in Jun nd we were to be 1 
\ I which n he second par our season's work 
be Par \ C] OW Nishapdr, one ¢ e mos nportant s 
ples of | S pe ! dn n trar 
Vor Wl Wi | | 17n 33 34 Nis} pur pal cular] CGihhcult site 
A re { 1 Cl new specil s eXcavate, own ( Ne facts that the r 
() ) DOT t finds « hHelds rr SI 1 eXten 20 S¢ 
at }. ( A\7EDB L |} D AT H 
DIAMEI I ) N Ht 
mn ¢ 033-1934 roup of abou miles nd tor the m« par nder « 
three hundred S nial ( I wit! 1. Although tl S Said I ( 
mpressions trom a variety of cut ston been founded by the Sasanian rulers S|} 
seals. Charles K. Wilkinson has made a purl (a. p. 241-272) or, perhaps, Shapur II 
photographic enlargement and a drawing ot A. D. 310-379), 1t reached its period of 
each impression and is now engaged in pre- greatest prosperity under the Samanid d\ 
paring them for publication, Professor Herz- nasty (A. p. 874-909), powerful rulers who 


leld having generously agreed to help with — wrested sections of Persia from the gover 
the more difficult Pahlavi inscriptions nors appointed by the Abbasid caliph in 
When the digging on the fortress was Baghdad, to whom the Samanids gave onl 
finished, the work of planning tl 


| the ruins, nominal allegiance. The importance of 


Nishapar lay in the fact tl 


Specimens are given on pp lat it Was situated 
Kinson Ss comment in a well-wate red and very fertile plain on 
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the direct caravan route across northern 
Persia from Afghanistan and from the oasis 
{ Marv and the regions to the East, to 
which Marv was the gateway. The city also 
prospered under the Seljuk rulers, particu- 
larly Tughril Beg (A. D. 1037-1063), but its 


ation in the path of every conqueror 


where the different cities were situated, if he 
is to have a picture of the different stages o 
the culture 

Obviously, in the short 
before the fall rains set in we could do no 





FIG. 5. GLAZED BOWL FOUND 


1O INCHES. IN THI 





™ wie 


I O, GLAZED BOW! 


DIAMETER 


makes history one of repeated invasion 
nd destruction—notably that of the Mon 
gols under Jengis Khan in 1221. Moreover 
as if the city had not suffered enough at the 
hands of men, it was visited by a series of 
devastat ng earthquakes As a result of 
these vicissitudes, Nishapdir was rebuilt a 
number of times, each time on a site near to 
or partly overlapping the former location 
The problem of the excavator is to find 





more than make a number of test digs o1 
certain likely spots to find out what th 
NISHAPUR. DIAMETER ABOUT 
TEKHERAN MUSEUM 
FOUND AT NISH 

INCHI 
tvpes of ruins were. Iw t 
made, seven on the largest mound, [lepe 
\lp Arslan, in the ruin fields and five ne 
the tomb of Omar Khayvvam (see fig. 3) and 
the mound known as Tepe Ahangiran; tl 
were all unusually successful, and impor 
tant results from further work on the sit 
are certain 

In one place we wert riunate enoug 1¢ 


find rooms with part of the original dec 
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an lhe design of the grayish buff 





place on the walls. This we removed nce tazza’ is excellent, and the patterns chosen 
\ langer of beu 1¢ roved n to fill the different areas wert composed 
oment by the nd which sprang’ with the greatest skill. Particularly inter- 
ip aln evel n. Near | Vas a esting are the heart-shaped motives, which 
room that had been demolished by fire and re strongly reminiscent of the finest Sasa- 
filled w he debris of mud walls, in which nian ornament 
we found innumerable fragments of mag \s for the dates of our finds at Nishapdar, 
ficent glazed potter In fact, one of the we are unable as vet to give them with ab- 
ratifvine 1 Its e worl Nish solute assurance, but we are inclined to 
yur Ww: the discover of vast quant believe that the bowl in figure 5 and the 
tter on ever nd na ali l n figure | are ol the tenth cen ur 
" | | T a Ol the 


KRCU 


kK season Walter Hauser ( I irles iN \ 1} 


\ h were painted stvlized tlowers son nd the writer—not only will furnis} 
\ mato re ers and white petals nuch new material but will make it possibl 
yremil en fthe war < bed to » establish a rehable hronolog for the 
Samat ( nd An his bowl 1s finer ects JoserH M. | 
ery respect. It is pe of which wi 
: 2 pD1ect t Nis! ipul \ IN THE SASANIAN SI . | AT 
Farmer ' ang ait cape ae Sem inds KASR-I-ABU NASR 
rt pre 1 ol I r fields nd and 
DTO! | S Tne pieces OF tht two superb I RI 7 ANDQ | CS¢ rr Wi I n 
owl Ow rures 4 and 6. Although o teresting seals. Figure 7 shows the impres- 
very rare type usually ascribed to Turkes sion of the official seal of the Magus (priest 
n, the bowls are c¢ nlv of local manu of Shiraz in ArdesSir Khurreh, the district ot 
re, since far too many fragments of the which Gor, the present-day lirGzabad, was 


ware were found to make it reasonable to. the capital and in which was situated the 


d 
msider it an importation. The clay of the city of Shiraz. In the center 1s the inscrip 
vy] warm buff and is covered with an on “Shiraz Magul nd around edg 

A p, on Which lesign 1s \rt r Aurral lhe ere nul t 

rown. | e, around llae discovered in the course of ¢ \ 
bow I yand « on tl ortress Iasr-1-A Nas 
{ LY | } 1 1 \! | ali t ra) oul SSuUl 1 7 Nn all re 

word blessing bowl] in e rel ns « he old cit 1 Shit 

6) repe { In drawing [he inscription. or he seal own 1 


I it om Oli ( ) ( 4 oll Lor | he 

I the deftly drawn bird wit] province of Pars, of which ArdeSir Khurrel 
I beak in tl el r ot tl bow! in Was pat {2a r mean x collector 

re J short, these three bowls cer FIGURES. Here we have xampl nt 

| n wy he fine Xamples o I eal of a high official of the priesthood. The 

| pe tt | e deen If ind Nscl pt On around t! ( Lor Heegible Du 
Unglazed pottery made in a mold Is com- n front of the off il’s face in be read 
mon in Muhammadan sites in Iran, but Viaed pet which means “high priest 

nowhere have examples appeared equal in or rather “chief magus The seal is ex- 


quality to those from Nishapir, where we [he bowls illustrated in figures 4 and 6 4 
" 


other pieces are shown 1n Gallery 14 
found in addition to the actual fragments he Secor ; ; 


I 
| he writer wishes to express his ay 


ala. I 
molds and a kiln. Our finest piece, shown 1n Pah Accictancein? Panteccar bract b. bei 
; 
figut me from a test dig on Tepe Alp — in reading the inscriptions 
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remely W 1d wed, the insery llustrated in figures 10 and 17 show the 
with the decor Hellen pirit in great contrast to the 
\ very rare, if not unique, featur typically Sasanian example of portraiture in 
wo | ( rin tr f I Obviously these gems were highly 
The r. }he richly decorated heln 1] prized by the Sasanians in spite of their 
! | e ear eter ‘ I more stvlized method of 
won ficently arraved were tl reatmen CHARLES KK. WILKINSON 
bn 0 yid. | ire 10 shows 1] 
fw W PITIAN’S VENUS 
ed. All delicacy of drawin FROM HOLKHAM 
| { + th +} | 
oh official. The inscription When | n’s Venus and the Lute Plaver 
N le re \1 ir Si 1; \\ yu ed several months ago, 
Vai {far means “fire nd Sédak | qu m was considered by the Mu- 
place name scum TO De s Hextlraoramary importance 
Phe seal shown in figure 11 also gives is to call for setting aside its rule of timing 
name Séd: being the official seal ot the exhibition of new accessions to coincide 
the priest of the localitv. Here we get the © with their publication in the BULLETIN. In- 
further information that S@édaki was stead of following this practice in the case of 
Bishaptr which adjoined Ardesir Khurrel Venus and the Lute Plaver, the Museum 
FiGURES 12 AND 13. The Sasamians often decided announce the purchase as soon 
put much spirit into ther seal cutting ol iS It Was consummated and to exhibit the 
inimals and achieved, in spite otf some picture at once. Thus the painting has been 
what remote relation to natural appearance available for the public since February of 
representation which not only was well this Vear nd the present notice serves 
designed for the space it filled but also un- simply as an amplification of such data and 
derscored were. the essential charac remarks as were released through the press 
eristics of the nimal port ed. |The seal at that time 
wn in figure 12 in excellent examph Hanging as it does in the Marquand Gal- 
Ihe inscription reads Burzov e maed ¢ lery at the head of the main stairway, this 
Buvan,” that is, “Buz6y the m sthe son — grand expression of Titian’s genius comple- 
of Ba ments two other paintings, in the same 
[he impression illustrated in figure 13 room, in which is nobly developed a favor- 
which also shows a lion, draws our attention te theme of High Renaissance and baroque 
) the wide range of artistic representation | art-——the full-blown body of a classical god- 
found in seals fora more awkward-lookins dess set harmoniously against landscape 
beast than this lion would be hard to find background. But Veronese’s Venus with 
I he seal belonged to a man of the same ranl Mars and Rubens’s Venus with Adonis are 
as the owner of the seal shown in figure 12 inconceivable without Titian’s goddesses 
He wa priest of Attr guSnasp, which w that went before 
one of the famous Sasanian fires. The in- [he Museum’s Venus and her companion 
cription read \tar guSnasp e magi are presented in a spacious setting, and the 
Phe script is late rhvthm is simple, calm, and majestic. The 
FiGuRES 14 AND 15. The Sasanian crafts scene 1s laid in an open loggia partly shut in 
men were adepts at making interesting ar- | bY sumptuous curtains from the twilit coun- 
rangements of birds and animals within try which stretches beyond to the distant 


efinitely limited spaces. Figures 14 and 15 


d 
show how skillfully they could fill a circle. 
16 AND 17. Seals of other periods 


The passage 


FiGURI 
than the Sasanian were found 


of Alexander through Iran left traces even 
in the small city of Shiraz, and the seals 


mountains. Sitting upon a couch at the feet 
of a recumbent nude woman is an enamored 


vounggallant, richly and fashionably dressed 


Acc. no. 36.29. Fletcher and Rogers Funds 
Oil on canvas. H. 65 in w.52!'4 1n 
See also BULLETIN, vol. XX X1 (10936), p 67 
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Who ward herwith miration viol leaning against the are provoca- 
' ru e She mon a dar tively left in an unt tate. It is a 
rlet, | efully relaxed vet as deviceemploved in such especially late works 
red] ipported by the cushions at her is the Portrait of Ja ida and the 


{ beneath her left arm. In her blond = Nvmph and Shepher 1 the Staats- 


r and at her throat {1 ears she wears valerie, Vienna. The of Strada is 





pear her wrists ar racelets of tv ed dated 15¢ h ‘d the age of 
Wd, in her nd she adsent | 1 | ( pboOUL Ninel nd the h and Shep- 
| mba lean e coucl herd is thought to date from about the same 
erelbow. Cupid, stand t hershouldet ear. Gronau® remarks upon the gloomy 
crowns her wit wreath of flowers. Het grandeur of the late works and upon the 
well I ned LOrso nd proud nl nt etlects gained D making use of the adven- 
1 ( I I led Interpols to nel titious texture of the canvas He exclaims 
I rdent i I mM. She is an ancient er certain parts of the late pictures which 
rivel rer miraculou transferred to — the master has “quietly left in an unfinished 
pel e om I condition” and upon the enormous addition 
rel which these parts ¢ e to the power the 
|} | I the whole 
! Ol We Jo | n was a dreamer of recurrent dreams 
\ or hy vel \A Son ot the I t poems to Wl nm he gave 
: rat mp M ne rm and ed him and found new 
Ol the ni res W lal Xpresslol I er he had first put 
POV “ i nto canvas. One dream, originalls 
n we are ren led by Ver wt his own but Giors was the famous 
Ort Mm) pi ( Ola da mit Sdieeping Venus. Som went een ears 
the | re’s Mart Cana—and er Giorgione’s death sleeping beaut 
Was C MUS eens I paintings I mes Wid wake in Titian’s handsome but 
ppealed so pr undl oO the ge ! mundane Venus of Urbino (Uff \oain, a 
Watteau, who was musician, Our en decade later, she appears in the Louvre's 
re picture keved to deep, subdued organ Jupiter and Antiope, now once more as a 
mes. The dark red curtains and the plum vision of somnolent loveliness, her head 
olored coverlet tend toward neutrality, the pillowed as of old upon her arm. Another ot 
reen Velvet of the voutl mantle sinks t fitian’s recurrent visions was the Christ 
leep note scarcely d I shable. The Crowned with Thorns, which took form in 
it shimmer of the godadde ( sSechoed the exan ple n tne Lo iIvre nd Was repr ited 
n the melancho enchantme! thirt ears later in the stupendous pictur 
hushed landscape, which reaches far aw t Munich, the new emotional power d 
to the ultramarine of tl wimming moun pending largely upon the use throughout ot 
ntop MemMori pel Ds ¢ re I I orchestrated Drowns nd upon the \ olent 
) e Pieve di Cadort yrushwork char ris of litian’s last 
lhe workm hip h breadth of al { | 
nost the last period of tian’s lon fe. lh In the « he Museum’s Venu m 
aT ndscape, with it mazing treedom ot lar wen trace the repetition of a theme 
hand the expression of tremulous h he nn Jacchanal (Prado) of Titian’s 
eems leave nothing for Gain borough or ng d S re ls yus an earl xlimpse ol 
Constable or Turner tod r. The paint ir goddess in the mph to the right of the 
if the woman’s bod ft] n estal scene. Shi sleep on tl round, in 
mate ¢ nd subtle deli Ine texture nis eal ppear ( her head nd torso 





flesh in shadow after the manner peculiar to feet are disposed in the pattern whicl 


certain exquisite works of the master such here set for half a centur Oo come. About 
is the |) nae in the Py lo. Th Ipper arm Georg Gro ] , | : New 
the white cushion, the music books, and the York, 1904 : 
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FIG. 2. VENUS AND THE ORGAN PLAYER BY TITIAN 
Cars IN THE PRADO, MADRID 
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3. DANAE BY TITIAN. IN THE PRADO 
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the vear 1545 the lovely pattern reappears 
na Venus and Cupid (U ffiz which in the 


| arrangement of the scene 
Viuseun 


ncludes the 


penera 
related to the 
Lute Plaver. It 


pel the generous cl 


ind the Cupid placed enus s 
head, but the musician is omitted. A tew 
ears after this picture, perhaps 1548, came 
the Venus and the Organ Plaver in the 


Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin, and the 
two pictures of the same subject in the 
Prado. The Prado paintings are said to have 


in Madrid 


CONS derably rt 


Al Zar 


to hye 


suffered much when the 
burned in 1734 and 
painted. Some critics believe that Titian’s 


issistants are partly responsible tor these 


two works. One, whichcontains some heavy 


monotonousl\ 


handed passages and a ver\ 


painted allée of poplars, shows Venus inter- 
ested only in her lap dog, while her organ- 


plaving cavalier looks on, apparently more 


innoved than adoring. [he other picture, in 


which Cupid ts introduced, is a lovely and 
delic ite performance Dut the diagonals 
formed by the inclined figures lack a satis- 
factory counterthrust and the ruby curtain 
itroduces a discordantly sharp note (fig. 2 


Returning again to the Museum’s Venus 


nd the Lute Plaver, we find a more sub- 


dued 
which seems centuries more 


olor and a landscape 


harmony ot 
idvanced I he 
fluid delicacy of the painting 


tself, with its subtle emplovment oi 


bare canvas in the flesh shadows, would have 


assured us that we have here to do with 


work of almost the last phase of Titian’s ev- 


olutiont—later than that entrancing poesia 


the Danaé of the Prado (fig. 3) (which was 
painted for Philip I] about 1554), later even 
than the darkly haunting Perseus and An- 
dromeda (about 1554-1500) of the Wallac 
Collection, thetwocelebrated Dianasubjects 


1559) at Bridgewa 


of Europa 


1550 


than Vienna’s Nvmph 


but earlier probabl 


and Shepherd, which, on the basis of its 
savage brushwork, must have been painted 
well after 1565 

1) Hadeln tl I t he f re 
Muset Vent Ne e ¢ | ne 54 
Dut tt he < is i? ( " 
Hbelore 5 ( See Pas \ 2 2 


LOO 


MUSEUM OF ARI 


In the Fitzwilham Museum, Cambridge. 
s a somewhat crude painting of Venus and 


Lute 


the Player which appears to be an 


Sage | 


icture, but a valid esti- 
mate of its qualities ts difficult owing to the 
the Suida 
thinks it Was executed partly by Titian him- 
selt including ¢ 
Cavalcaselle® and, apparently, G. M 


present condition ot 


| 


painting 


some critics, rowe and 
Rich- 
ter,’ think its workmanship points to the 
seventeenth centur\ 
called it an original Titian 

The Titian 


those qualities which one observes again and 


while Hume,? in 18269 


Museum's reveals some of 
in the work of great painters whos« 


Michelangelo tn his Last 
than 


gain 


IS long 


span ol life 


becomes more awesome 


Judgment 
ever before, although his figures regarded 
separately have by this time lost much of 
their sensuous and formal perfection. Rem- 


ds he advances becomes ever more 


brandt 
absorbed in expressing the 
His 


simpler, clumsier; his color tends to mono- 


absolutes of h 


man character forms grow stronger 


chrome; his brush strokes grow broader and 


hurry of the aging creator to 


up With 
lamentally the 


coarser in the 


ime AS 


h S Say\ 


process Was un<¢ 


and since he lived to be nearly a hun- 


Same, 


dred, the progression in his case is seen with 


unusual clarits 


\s we have observed, the Museum's 
Venus and the Lute Plaver is to be though 
of as acreation of the artist’s old age. Beren 
son? remarks upon the picture’s “‘serent 
resignation of a lordly kind” and revels 


ts brushwork and its radiance of broken 


shimmering colors. It was painted, he adds 


‘at the age when an old man’s sensualit 


has long ceased to be narrowed to a given 


object Dut Nas got diffused, aerated, dls- 
solved in a sort of universal volu pta 
— 
Vasari’s remarks though certainly less 
lluminating than Berenson’s reveal an ad 
mirable under ling of the late works o 
C D 
) i i > \ 
’ 
, RQ- 
] lin ] | x 
oO 1] Dp. 150. note 
Pith I Ss Vent ] ne | t | Ver 
, nM LX ) | { 
\ Hume \ j 
Londo S . 
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Titian. While in Venice in 1500 Vasari 
visited the studio of the venerable painter 
and there saw the then unfinished picture of 
Phe Church Succored by Spain, now in the 
Prado. Referring to this work and also to 
the Perseus and Andromeda, the Rape of 
Europa, and the Diana and Acteon, he ob- 
serves: ‘It is nevertheless true that his mode 
of proceeding in these last-mentioned works 
is very different from that pursued by him 
in those of his vouth, the first being executed 
with a certain care and delicacy, which 
renders the work equally effective, whether 
seen at a distance or examined closely ; while 
those of a later period, executed in bold 
strokes and with dashes, can scarcely be 
distinguished when the observer Is near 
them, but if viewed from the proper distance 
they appear perfect. This mode of his, imi- 
tated by artists who have thought to show 
proot of facility, has given occasion to many 
wretched pictures, which probably comes 
from the tact that whereas many believe the 
works of Titian, done in the manner above 
described, to have been executed without 
labour, that is not the truth the labour 
expended on them is most obvious. And this 
method of proceeding is a judicious, beauti- 
ful, and admirable one, since it causes the 
paintings so treated to appear living, they 
being executed with profound art, while 
that art is nevertheless concealed.””! 

Not until recently was the Museum’s 
Venus and the Lute Plaver readmitted to 
the great company of Titian’s works. It 
came to America a few vears ago and was 
lent by Lord Duveen in 1933 to the Century 
of Progress exhibition of paintings and sculp- 
ture at the Art Institute of Chicago and in 
1935 to the great exhibition of Titian’s 
paintings in Venice. Before that for more 
than a century and a half it had belonged to 
the Earls of Leicester and had hung at 
Holkham!! in the magnificent mansion com- 
menced in 1734 by Thomas Coke (after- 
wards created Earl of Leicester) and com- 
pleted thirty vears later by the Countess 


his widow. The picture had early been known 


f Pa nt r Bohn ed | madon 
1552 5. pp. 3071 
ihe painting is listed in an inventory Made 
by M ret Countess of Leicester, 1 O05 
Which ts still preserved at Holkham 


as an authenti 


litian of the artist’s la 

period. But in later times it Is reported to 
have hung high above the level of the eve 
and to have been far from clean and thus 
was passed over by qualified critics as being 
an unimportant product of Titian’s work 
shop. The earliest published reference to the 
painting so far discovered ts in the Norfol/ 
Tour or Traveller's Pocket Companion (Nor- 
It notes as at Holkham in the 
Venus; th 


and d SALT ible 


wich, 1773 
“Lord’s Drawing-Room 
colouring gone off, hard 
litian’’—a recognition of Titian’s author 
ship but a denial of the picture's high quality 
Guidebooks of the early nineteenth centur 
devoted to Holkham give a more apprec 

tive account: “A naked Venus. Titian. Sh 
is reclining with a flute in her hand and 
viol de gambo standing by her. Cupid 

crowning her with flowers. A man playing 


are px rira 


ouitar, sits at her feet Thess 
of Philip the 2nd of Spain, and the Pri 
1’ Obilo, his mistress. This picture was put 
chased out of Prince Pio’s collection 
Rome, and is an original in Titian’s la 
manner.” The claim that the heads ar 
portraits is now universally discredited 
unfortunately nothing is known about 
collection of Prince Pio 

Venus and the Lute Plaver was brought 
to Holkham by Thomas Coke, who w 
man of liberal means and spirit, able finat 
cially and intellectually to build one of thi 
finest Georgian houses in England and to 


with rare books and manuscripts 


oreat works of art. He me into 
heritance at the age of ten: at fifteen he w 
sent to he ie Ver I | rit ld 
oung man he traveled r seve 
about the Continent in grand stvl 
coach and six and ( 
Vants Accord | I 
during his earl rave ( 
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contains much mate! f per 
( he portraits shown he ex! 
which was o1 f which are illustrated in the 
ie, Jul ind lude some « he most imp 
sited by 4,555 es | he hteenth c 
tendan Or ind Ameri Ss represent 
1 chat known painters of their tim 
es Wi 1 for  Franklin’s inter n the ar 
nad 1929 1 H St hronolog Ol I 
nM {hibition combine to make t! 
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SEPTEM 
2 ,; pm -lements of Design. Miss Cornell Classroom k 
20 it am Elements of Design: Introduction. Miss Corn Classroom k 
; pm tlements of Color: Color Facts. Miss Cornell Classroom kK 
}p.m Mediaeval Art: Art of the Roman Catacombs (¢ 
lumbia Lecture). Marion Lawrence lecture Ha 
Fol 
the 10 
rm it am lhe \rt of Italy, 1. Mr. Shaw Classroom A 
: 2p.m | he Collection of Paintings (General | our Galleries 
alks 2pm Milestones in American Art, 1. Mr. Busselle Galleries 
um- p.m Contemporary Design in Prints. Miss Cornell Classroom k 
ents ;p.m Mediaeval Art: Early Christian Mosaics (Columbi 
180 Lecture). Marion | iwrence lecture H 
hh am Painting in the Netherlands and Spain, 1. Miss Abbot lecture Ha 
ep- 2p.m lombs of Egypt (Survey of Collections). Mr. Taggart Galleries 
ven 2p.m Types of European Silver. Miss Bradish Galleries 
lon 230 p.m. Motion Pictures Lecture Ha 
} 2p.m lombs of | gypt (survey of Collections Mr. laggart (salleries 
230 p.m Motion Pictures Lecture H 
| ; p.m Design in Architecture (Gillender Lecture). Har 
F x- Wilev Corbett ( issroom | 
ion | ( 1am | he Oriental Collection: the Far Fast (General lour Gaalierie 
oh it a.m Lt lements of Design: Contemporary Design. Miss Corn Classroom kh 
‘i | 2330 p.m Motion Pictures | ture Ha 
re- ; p.m Color Relations: Far Eastern Art. Miss Corns ( room kK 
\l- | +p.n Mediaeval Art: St. Sophia, Constantinople (( n 
for lecture). Emerson H. Swift lecture H 
seid an | he \meri an Wing (General Tour . Galleries 
: 2p.m [he Evolution of Furniture Types, 1. Miss Bradi Gallerie 
ue, 2p.m lapestries, 1. Miss Freeman ( ron 
in\ ‘ hb acm lhe Art of Italy, 2. Mr. Shaw Gallerie 
in- 2p.m [he Egyptian Collection (General [our ( t 
: 3 p.m. Contemporary Design in Pottery, Me G 
tel Miss ¢ ornel! ( room 
pe ;p.m Mediaeval Art: St. Mark’s. Venice (Columbia Lecture 
‘St- tmerson H. Swift Lecture H 
on 11 a.m Painting in the Netherlands and Spain, 2. Miss Abbot Lecture H 
H 2p.m lemples of Greece (Survey of Collections). Mr. St Gallerie 
2p.m Illustrated Persian Stories. Miss Duncar Galleries 
Ol 2330 p.m Motion Pictures Lecture Ha 
UX- 2p.m lemples of Gsreece (Survev of Collections Mr. St Galleries 
230 p.m Motion Pictures Lecture Ha 
; p.m Line and Form. Miss Cornell ( sroom fh 
ENHIBITIONS 
Benjamin Franklin and His Circle Gallery D ¢ rough Septemb 
Glass, 1500 B.C \ DPD. 10%5 ( erv |) seginning October 14 
Romanticism in Prints Gallenes WK 37-46 ( 
Egyptian \cquisiti Ns, 1934-10935 | hird | t ( 
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